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THE WORKER IN POETRY* 

BY PERCY MacKAYE 



" Who sweeps a room — as by God's laws — 
Makes that and the action fine." 

The room may be a low-raftered kitchen, the worker — 
broom in hand — may bestir himself among familiar pots and 
kettles, rag carpets and nlain stools ; or he may mount his 
implement and be whisked away " ninety times as high as 
the moon " to a room impanelled with worlds, where the 
fire-flaked ceiling has no zenith and the star-tiled floor no 
nadir. It is all one to the worker " as by God's laws." One 
concern is his : If his action is to be fine, it must accord with 
the laws of the master of the house wherein he serves. 

Thus the work in hand chiefly concerns the worker whether 
in poetry or in so-called more practical things. The nature 
of the work — its possibilities in his hands, its infinite pos- 
sibilities in the hands of his successors, this — the potential 
in his work — interests him far more than the actual. But 
about this he says little, he works much. How he sweeps 
the room, how he writes the poem, he is probably glad to 
leave those expert guides to good housekeeping, the critics, 
to point out or dispute. Or, questioned by the idly curious 
as to the way he does his work, he may find relief in that 
imexpurgatable reply which Saint-Gaudens once made to the 
persistent inquiries of an aesthete and answer, " Any old 
damned way." 

"Why he does his work he knows, for he knows he is the 
willing servant of the master — or, in housekeeping phrase, 
the mistress — of his labors, the Muse. 

How and why, then — important though these may be in 
themselves — are questions of his work which do not greatly 
concern the worker in poetry to talk about. 

* Read at the New Theatre, New York, before the National Academy and 
Institute of Arts and Letters. 
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One question, however, does concern him to ask and all 
others whom his work affects to answer : 

Has he the practical opportunity to work "as hy God's 
laws"? 

We all know too well to-day that for sweepers of rooms, 
for makers of bread, for diggers of coal and iron, for the 
countless workers of the world, man's laws — by which they 
must work — do not tend to jibe with " God's laws." To 
the laws of beauty and joy there are impediments — in prac- 
tical conditions. The worker in poetry shares in these con- 
ditions. To the poet's ideal work — as to all ideal work — 
there are practical restrictions. But as it is, perhaps, em- 
phatically the function of the poet to devote his energies to 
ideal work, or none, the practical restrictions of his work 
become the more important. 

As a worker in that field, I shall try, therefore, to point 
out a few of those restrictions as they appear to me and to 
suggest how possibly some may be surmounted. 

But first: What is a worker in poetry? 

I have spoken of workers in coal and bread and iron ; these 
are specific things. Poetry is a vaguer term. 

Roughly then to define it, I mean by poetry — the perennial 
stuff of the racial imagination. Poets are moulders of that 
stuff in useful forms. And by useful forms I mean forms 
serviceable to the happiness of the race. 

Under such a definition, the great discoverers of the world 
— in science, art, engineering, medicine, religion, agriculture, 
what you will — may be called great poets ; and such they are, 
for they are constructive imaginers, or inventors, who serve 
the race by their work. But a special class of these has 
usually claimed the name of poet; to wit, writers in verse. 
Obviously that special class is my subject, but — not to limit 
this class by any misleading distinction between verse and 
prose — I shall mean by a poet : an inventor of useful images 
in the emotional cadences of speech. In brief, a singer of 
imagination. Among such, of course, singers in verse are 
dominant and their work is chiefly to be emphasized. 

Now, if I were to escort the reader to the nearest Busi- 
ness Directory of our great metropolis, turn to the let- 
ter P, and scan the pages carefully — from Pasteboard- 
makers through Plumbers to Publishers — we should search 
in vain for the professional address of a poet. For this we 
should probably smilingly thank God, but we would do well 
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to think why we thank Him. Our thanks and our smiles are, 
perhaps, our truest compliment to the poet's calling, but 
they are likewise our truest condemnation of human society 
as we are pleased to accept it. It is, of course, simply nat- 
ural that a calling whose office is to mould the stuff of the 
racial imagination in the emotional cadences of speech 
should find no place in a society organized, not primarily 
for the State or the race, but for individuals. It is also far 
better for the poet to fill no recognized vocation than any 
recognized one which should debase his true calling to com- 
mercial ends. For this reason the poet becomes a worker 
chiefly by avocation, and therefore he is often popularly 
conceived as a species of human papilio, subsisting, pre- 
sumably, on ambrosia culled from the flowers of his own 
fancy. 

The fact, however, that the poet has no professional voca- 
tion is a real restriction to his work. It is a restriction be- 
cause — unless he is supported by income or patronage — it 
compels him to make an avocation of his highest powers. 
The main current of his being is deflected and consumed in 
waste products. He can serve the Muse relatively in mo- 
ments — not in hours — of labor. Yet the poet's work pe- 
culiarly requires concentration and continuity. 

Other workers in the fine arts — painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians, architects — may make their art. their recognized call- 
ing. They may combine their distinctive labor with their 
livelihood. To them society offers a vocation: not so to 
the poet. In his case, except in the rarest instances, his 
means of living are derived from other sources than his 
work in poetry. Where such sources are lacking, either 
his work ceases or is debased by purely commercial uses or 
the poet himself starves. Perhaps the most notable modern 
exception to this is the work of Mr. Alfred Noyes, whose 
poetry is said to be self-sustaining ; yet even in his case, the 
significant announcement is made that a play by Mr. Noyes 
will soon be produced. 

Let us remember, therefore, when the dearth of true poets 
is bemoaned, that society provides no vocation for the poet. 
But this restriction to his work leads to another. Having 
failed to provide 'him a livelihood for his work, society pro- 
ceeds to judge his work by the results. The results are what 
might be expected from such failure to provide : a wholesale 
driving-out and killing-out of poets. 
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First, the driving out. Thousands — I had almost said 
millions — of poets are born every year. I mean the little 
children of the world. Born "as by God's laws " with 
divine curiosity and eager imagination, they are maturely 
confronted with man's laws. Then the most eager imaginers 
among them — seeing no vocation in the song which springs 
to their lips — seek expression elsewhere ; and so they become 
the poets of science and law and medicine and industry — 
the captains of the world. 

Next, the killing out. The great mass, with no choice 
except between death and life, ply the vast loom of songless 
labor and unimaginative hope. Lastly, the few singers left 
are of two sorts: those with incomes and those without. 
Among the former are found most of the excellent names 
in English poetry: a fact which is hardly a compliment to 
our civilization. Among the latter are the few remaining 
ones who excel in spite of adversity, and the far greater 
number whom the life of the hack deteriorates or poverty 
reduces to join those 

" Derelicts of all conditions, 
Poets, rogues and sick physicians." 

Around both classes swarm the parasites of true poetry: 
the dilettantes and the aesthetes. Judging, then, by the re- 
sults of its own ineptitude, society comforts itself by re- 
peating two complacent proverbs: "Well, well, after all, 
' poets are born and not made ' "; and, " You see, ' true 
genius always succeeds.' " 

Another misconstruction of society is an obstacle to the 
poet's work: its passionate nature. The dilettante and the 
esthete are easily tolerated, if not understood, by society, 
for their pseudo-passion does not disturb its conventions. 
But living passion for the beautiful is usually preferred— 
posthumously. Moreover, those long accustomed to work 
without joy or passion find it hard to conceive of the singer 
as a worker at all. For them " to loaf and invite one's 
soul " is an invitation to laziness, not to labor; " the poet's 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling " is the symbol of a numskull. 

Nevertheless, the poet is, perhaps, the most laborious of 
toilers : 

"For to articulate sweet sounds together 
Is to work harder than all these, and yet 
Be thought an idler by the noisy set 
The martyrs call the world." 
vol. cxcm. — no. 665 37 
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Thus modern society has organized often for temperance, 
but hardly for temperament. Yet recognition of the function 
of temperament is essential to recognition of the poet. Per- 
haps for this instance it is sufficient to mention the names 
of Walt Whitman and Edgar Allan Poe. 

There are other restrictions. 

By the nature of his work the poet seeks to stir the ele- 
mental in man — the racial imagination. This all artists seek, 
more and less, to do. But the singer must accomplish this 
by means of the uttered word. It is not sufficient — it is not 
even essential — that his poem be written. To fulfil its ob- 
ject it must be spoken or sung. It is as reasonable to expect 
an architect to be content with a specification of his building, 
or a painter with a photogravure of his painting, as a poet 
with the printed page of his poem. The cadences, the har- 
monies, the seizure by the imagination upon consonants and 
vowels, sounds which subtly evoke the human associations 
of centuries — these are addressed to the ears, not the eyes, 
of his audience. Originally his audience was not a person, 
but a people. Homer sang to all Hellas — not from the print- 
ed page, but from the mouths of minstrels. Thus the very 
craftsmanship of the poet is based upon two assumptions, 
which are seldom granted him to-day : the sung, or chanted, 
word: a plural audience. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that his power with the 
people has waned. The inspiration of the ancient bards has 
never passed from the earth. It is perennial in the poet's 
heart. But it can never pass effectively into the hearts 
of the people through their eyes — from the pages of printed 
volumes or magazines. No: a partial renascence of those 
older conditions of poetry is needed for the work of the 
poet. Is such a renascence feasible? Is it probable? 

Not to invoke the millennium or the golden age, I think 
the worker in poetry may find true encouragement in the 
promise of the present — and the present here in America. 
Foremost there exists for him one vocation whose object — 
like his own — is to evoke the racial imagination by the utter- 
ed word. There exists the drama. To the drama the noblest 
poets of the past have turned for livelihood and the fruition 
of their labor. At the Globe Theatre in London, Shake- 
speare earned both daily bread and immortality; Sophocles 
both — at the theatre in Athens. To-day in America the 
theatre— itself but half aware— is being stirred by mighty 
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forces of rebirth, and the drama is awakening to fresh and 
splendid horizons. For the poet, then, in verse or prose, 
the craftsmanship of the dramatist already offers an actual 
vocation. 

Besides this, a revived form of democratic drama ontside 
the theatre is rapidly developing new opportunities for the 
singer. The pageant has come to stay. Participated in by 
the people, from town to town, the civic pageant is being 
welcomed as a constructive form of expression for our na- 
tional and local holidays. For this — Memorial Day, the 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Cohimbus Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Lincoln's and Washington's birthdays, present 
magnificent opportunities for the noblest imaginings of poets 
and artists. In particular these festivals give promise of 
vocation to the poet as such in the revival and growth of the 
masque, the ballad and the choral song. 

Unique in respect to these beginnings, last summer the 
MacDowell Pageant at Peterborough gave scope for the 
admirable lyrics of one of our best younger poets, Hermann 
Hagedorn. His songs, set to the music of MacDowell and 
sung with simple charm by those New Hampshire country 
people, made history for workers in poetry. 

Another phase of poetic work excellent in possibility is 
the Occasional Poem, recording moments of public impor- 
tance. Largely because of the equivocal vocation of poets, 
this form has fallen into semi - repute. It has even been 
urged by superficial persons that special commissions for 
works of poetry are beneath the dignity of true poets to ac- 
cept. The same persons should, I think, urge true painters 
never to paint special portraits or decorations for particular 
places, and true sculptors never to accept commissions for 
particular statues. 

However, to the worker in poetry, mindful of his art, a 
possible revival of the vocation of Pindar gives no shock 
to dignity and taste. He calls to mind, without aesthetic pain, 
the special commissions of the Greek occasional poet for 
songs of encomium, hymns, paeans, choral odes, dance songs, 
epinicia, dirges, drinking-songs; and he recalls also with 
gratitude the lofty Occasional Poem composed by our Amer- 
ican poet, William Vaughn Moody, ' ' In Time of Hesitation. ' ' 

In presenting, then, some problems and promises of his 
work to the public the worker in poetry to-day summons to 
mind not merely to-day, but yesterday and to-morrow, for 
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his work deals "with the long continuity of the racial im- 
agination. 

Briefly, his ideal is the child ideal, and his work is based 
in that. Like a child, he demands opportunity to work " as 
by God 's laws ' ' : that is, to play. Yet to play in no immature 
sense. For to the perfecting of play, the poet brings the 
ripest powers of his will and imagination, and in consecra- 
tion to play he puts aside all merely unconstructive pleas- 
ures, happy 

" To scorn delights and live laborious days." 

Thus, even though for him to play may be to imagine in- 
tensely the bitterest sorrows of life and to burden his songs 
with " saddest thought," yet freedom and joy in his work 
are the axioms of its execution — even as with the play of 
childhood. 

By that ideal of work, then, he rejects the arguments of 
the fatalist — that childhood is a lovely condition of the soul 
necessarily to be outgrown ; of the sophist — that it is forever 
impractical in a practical world ; of the commercialist — that 
its only use is to renew the foundations of sordid facts as 
they are. To all such he replies — with the Master of poets, 
" Unless ye be as a little child." 

Pkecy MacKaye. 



